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ind at treating all, high and low, with equal justice
No longer are Dom offenders against caste laws executed
while Brahman and Rajpoot murderers escape. Atrocious
customs have been^ suppressed, such as the burial of
lepers alive, which was formerly largely practised. Sani-
tary regulations have been issued, and penalties imposed'
on those convicted of violating them. Fights between
villages, ending in robbery and murder, are no longer
permitted, though sham-fights are still allowed. I was
once a witness of such a fight, when a vast number of
hill people were collected, as if for a great field-day, and
stones were thrown from slings in a way I thought
perilous to the combatants. Roads have been made,
and rivers bridged. The new roads are too narrow and
steep to admit of wheeled conveyances; often they are
only three or four feet in width, and are at a gradient
which makes them trying for horses and for persons on
foot; but they are an immense improvement on the foot-
paths with which the natives were satisfied till they came
under British rule, and with which they are still satisfied
when left to themselves. I have not had much ex-
perience of the by-paths of the country, but quite enough
to have made me thankful for the new order of things.
Very recently a road for carts and conveyances has been
made from the plains to Nynee Tal, Ranee Khet, and
Almora; but the route is so circuitous that the roads
hitherto traversed will continue the chief means of com-
munication.
No sooner was the British rule established than the
effect was seen in the increase of cultivation. Mr. Traill,
the first Commissioner, states that from the time of the
occupation, 1816 to 1822-23, the date of his retirement,
cultivation had increased fully one-third, and since that